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MORAL PRINCIPLES AND ALTERNATIVES IN 
MAX WEBER AND JOHN DEWEY. I. 


HIS paper proposes to call certain theses of the sociologist 
Max Weber to the attention of the moral philosopher. Such 
an attempt may need justification, since Weber himself insisted he 
was an empirical scientist and refused to call himself a philosopher. 
Yet Weber published a series of epistemological articles which 
most readers would call philosophical. That he likewise discussed 
ethical problems is born out by the passages quoted below. What 
Weber’s repudiation of the title ‘‘philosopher’’ actually means 
can only be explained at the end of this paper. In the meantime 
the analysis must prove its own justification. 

This paper differs from the monograph on Weber by Karl 
Jaspers, in aim and in method. Jaspers took Weber’s philo- 
sophical significance to include his personality, his work, and his 
‘‘fate.’’? Accordingly, Jaspers started from Weber’s central in- 
sight and tried to follow it out in its different expressions. This 
paper has a more limited aim. It interprets Weber’s direct state- 
ments on ethical problems in order to discuss which of Weber’s 
theses are still valid today. This undertaking runs into a methodo- 
logical difficulty : Weber never wrote a special paper on his ‘‘moral 
philosophy.’’ It is therefore only to be found scattered through 
his various sociological, epistemological, and political writings. 
Hence, in a certain sense, this attempt must remain fragmentary. 

On the other hand, it would imperil the purpose of this paper 
to make Weber’s thought appear isolated. I therefore wish to 
compare it with at least one current of American philosophy. I 
have chosen the ethics of John Dewey—mainly because Dewey 
agrees with Weber on certain important points. The following 
analysis starts from these agreements. 

I shall show that: 

1. Weber and Dewey agree in demanding that moral principles 
be tested by applying them to concrete issues. 

2. Usually such a test involves a calculation of the probable 
consequences of an action. This idea of ‘‘consequences’’ is care- 
fully analyzed by both Weber and Dewey. 

1K. Jaspers, Max Weber, Oldenburg, 1932. 
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3. Weber, however, limits the employment of this test. He 
confines it to that type of morality he calls Verantwortungsethik. 
At the same time he acknowledges that another type of morality 
can claim equal ethical dignity. This other morality is based on 
absolute faith. Weber calls it Gesinnungsethtk. 

4. This assumption of different types of morality is incompatible 
with Dewey’s views. Yet since Dewey acknowledges that there 
are various approaches to the ethical problem, we can compare 
these approaches with Weber’s types of morality. The compari- 
son shows that while Weber makes a sharp antithesis, Dewey is 
seeking a synthesis. 

5. For Weber, the antithesis between Gesinnungsethik and 
Verantwortungsethik does not constitute the only ethical antago- 
nism. Rather there is a plurality of moral values, most of which 
are opposed to one another. There is an ‘‘eternal battle of the 
gods.’’ Weber demands clarity and consistency in man’s de- 
cisions as to which ‘‘god’’ he chooses-to follow. Intelligence can 
clarify the issues but provides no solution. 

6. Dewey admits the necessity of a choice; but he assumes that 
only one way is commended by intelligence, and that the choice lies 
between accepting or repudiating intelligence. Once intelligence 
has been chosen, Dewey trusts in its creative power to build struc- 
tures that will harmonize and unify the conflicting ideas. 

7. At bottom, Weber’s antagonistic pluralism appears to be the 
result of his rigorous adherence to the rational methods of em- 
pirical science. Weber not only points out the failure of all 
attempts at a metaphysical unification; he also refrains from as- 
suming the réle of the prophetic leader who tries to impose his 
personal evaluations and preferences upon others. 

8. Dewey does not entirely abstain from such ‘‘prophetism.”’ 
Dewey’s moral philosophy springs from his passionate. belief in 
the liberating power of modern science. Fighting for a new world 
and against an old one, Dewey sees the final destruction of dualism 
in the unified direction of the forces of a multiple, universe. 


1. Moral Principles and their Test. Weber once wrote in a 
letter: ‘‘Convineed by long experiences and also by systematic 
reflection, I hold the view that the individual becomes clear about 
his rea] intentions only by testing his supposedly ‘ultimate’ posi- 
tion (Stellungnahme) in the face of critical and absolutely con- 
crete problems.’’ ? 


2Cf. Gesammelte Politische Schriften, Munich, 1921 (hereafter designated 
by PS), p. 474. The hardly translatable passage reads in German: ‘‘Ich habe 
nach sehr langen Erfahrungen und auch prinzipieller Ueberzeugung den Stand- 
punkt: dass nur durch Erprobung der eigenen vermeintlich ‘letzten’ Stellung- . 
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While it is obvious that there is a strong pragmatic element in 
this statement, it will not escape attention that it contains another 
element which differs sharply from what is called pragmatic 
philosophy and especially from the instrumentalism of John 
Dewey. In order to find out what this difference is, let us try to 
analyze the exact meaning of Weber’s words. 

Weber holds that it is necessary to test one’s moral beliefs. In 
contrast to the German philosophical tradition, he does not propose 
to test an individual moral opinion by subsuming it under a fixed 
principle. He proposes to test the principle itself by checking its 
usefulness for individual decisions. 

In Human Nature and Conduct, in a chapter entitled ‘‘The 
Nature of Principles,’’ Dewey states: ‘‘Principles are methods of 
inquiry and forecast which require verification by the event... . 
Principles exist as hypotheses with which to experiment. .. . Yet 
the choice is not between throwing away rules previously developed 
and sticking obstinately by them. The intelligent alternative is 
to revise, adapt, and alter them.’’ ® 

Weber and Dewey thus agree in demanding that principles be 
tested and eventually revised by relating them to individual 
events. The difference, therefore, lies elsewhere. At this point 
the question arises: What are ‘‘principles’’? Dewey calls them 
‘*hypotheses with which to: experiment.’’ This definition implies 
the necessity of testing. But its meaning extends much farther. 
For Dewey, a ‘‘principle’’ is not only subject to test by individual 
events; it is the real nature and function of ‘a ‘‘principle’’ to be 
an instrument for checking new moral experience. ‘‘Principles,’’ 
for Dewey, are the moral equivalents of the generic statements in 
other sciences. ‘‘A principle evolves in connection with the course 
of experience, being a generalized statement of what sort of con- 
sequences and values tend to be realized in certain kinds of situa- 
tions.’’ ¢ 

Unfortunately Weber has given no general analysis of the 
term ‘‘principle.’’ But even the statement from which he started 
excludes the possibility that Weber considered Stellungnahmen 
(literally the taking of positions) only as hypotheses or instru- 
ments. For Weber, the aim of the test is to become clear about 
one’s own real intentions, and this obviously means, about one’s 
‘‘principles.’? Weber apparently assumes that each individual 
nahme an dem Verhalten zu scharf .zugespitzten ganz konkreten Problemen 
sein eigenes wirkliches Wollen dem einzelnen klar wird.’’ 


8 Human Nature and Conduct, New York, 1922 (hereafter designated by 
HNC), pp. 239 f. 


4 Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, Revised Edition, New York, 1932, p. 304. All 
references are to the Revised Edition. 
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has adopted certain principles as his own. As long as they have 
not been tested, the individual is not clear about them. One may 
even have a wrong idea about what one ‘‘intends.’’ Through the 
test the ‘‘intention’’ will be clarified. Assuming that one is 
usually more definite about wishes that concern a limited event, 
Weber concludes: By tracing back his wishes to a general ‘‘posi- 
tion taken,’’ or ‘‘principle’’ adopted, the individual will be com- 
pelled to acknowledge which ‘‘principles’’ he is following, i.¢., 
which are his real intentions. 

The difference between Weber’s and Dewey’s interpretations 
ean be formulated as follows: For Dewey, all ‘‘principles’’ are 
hypotheses or instruments. None is to be considered as final, but 
each is exposed to new probings. Weber likewise admits that 
‘‘principles’’ must be tested. But he does not propose that an 
individual shall revise his ‘‘principles’’ over and over again. In- 
stead he assumes that through the test the individual will find out 
which ‘‘principles’’ correspond to his real convictions. In other 
words: Weber connects ‘‘principles’’ with the individual self. 
Each self is characterized by the principles it has chosen, whether 
this was done consciously, so that the self knows what its principles 
are, or whether it has not yet become clear about them, and only 
reveals them in occasional wishes. 

Dewey distinguishes between two conceptions of the self. One 
he calls ‘‘static’’ and describes as old and habitual, hostile to every 
change and new initiative. In this conception, the self is ‘‘identi- 
fied with the body of desires, affections, and habits which have been 
potent in the past.’’> To this old static self Dewey opposes the 
new ‘‘dynamic’’ self, which is always moving and growing, always 
ready ‘‘to go beyond what has been.’’ ® 

This distinction is for Dewey the only adequate ‘‘basis for 
judging the moral status of the self.’’ In ‘‘direction of move- 
ment’’ he finds the only determinant of moral quality.’ As for the 
connection of volition with the self, Dewey holds that ‘‘we have to 
make up our minds, when we want two conflicting things, which 
of them we really want.’’*® He calls this ‘‘choice’’ and maintains 
that ‘‘the self reveals its nature by what it chooses.”?® But this 
statement has a double meaning. Choice ‘‘reveals the existing self 
and it forms the future self.’’?° Again, the dynamism, the readi- 

5 Ethics, p. 341. 

6 Ibid., p. 341. 

1 Ibid., p. 342. 


8 Ibid., p. 317. Cf. Weber’s ‘‘dass . . . sein eigenes wirkliches Wollen 
dem einzelnen klar wird.’’ 

9 Ibid., p. 318. 

10 Tbid., p. 317. 
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ness for change and revision appears to be the outstanding moral 
quality of the self. 

This dynamism makes it impossible to attain that result which 
was for Weber the very purpose of the test. Weber wanted a 
clarification of one’s own basic intentions. His tacit assumption is 
a demand for consistency. Discovery of a conflict between one’s 
wishes and one’s principles would cause the self to revise the one 
or the other. Dewey, on the other hand, assumes that ‘‘there is 
no one ready-made self behind activities. There are complex, un- 
stable, opposing attitudes, habits, impulses which gradually come 
to terms with one another, and assume a certain consistency of con- 
figuration, even though only by means of a distribution of incon- 
sistencies which keeps them in water-tight compartments, giving 
them separate turns or tricks in action.’’"" Instead of consistency, 
Dewey aims at openness, flexibility, adaptability. 

Thus there are two different moral ideals expressed in Weber’s 
and Dewey’s conceptions of testing. This difference involves dif- 
ferent attitudes toward a metaphysical problem. The pragmatism 
of Dewey’s ideal is unlimited. There is no place in Dewey’s phi- 
losophy for anything originally given in the self. In the end 
nothing is moral which can not be explained in terms of inter- 
actions with other human beings or with things. 

Weber’s position is less explicit. Perhaps one might expect 
that his insistence upon consistency implied the givenness of the 
self. Yet consistency is possible with an acquired self as well as 
with a given self. We shall see that Weber always chose formula- 
tions which involved no metaphysical commitments. Thus the 
difference between him and Dewey is not that between transcend- 
entalism and empiricism: in a certain sense Weber was an even 
more radical empiricist than Dewey. The problem is how the two 
empiricisms differ. Before this question can be answered, it will 
be necessary to lay a broader foundation. 


2. The Meaning of Consequences. There is one important fea- 
ture in the testing procedure which has so far been omitted in the 
analysis. Both Dewey and Weber pay special attention to the 
role of consequences, a conception whose ethical importance had 
already been emphasized by the utilitarian school. But though 
both thinkers seem to have been influenced by this school and 
especially by John Stuart Mill, they both went far beyond Mill’s 
analysis of consequences as a: standard of moral judgment, and 


elaborated the instrumental value of a calculation of consequences 
for moral action. 


11 HNC, p. 138. 
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When several persons alternately test each others’ opinions 
through discussion, Weber calls this a discussion of values (Wert- 
diskussion). ‘‘Principles’’ for him are not generalizations from 
experience or hypotheses, but rather certain characteristic prefer- 
ences of the self. These preferences, if brought to consciousness, 
can be interpreted as so many specific evaluations. If they are 
separated from the self and taken as typical possibilities between 
which there lies an open choice, Weber calls them axioms of evalua- 
tion (Wertaxiome). The possibility of a Wertdiskussion is im- 
plied in the plurality of axioms of evaluation. 

In one of his most penetrating analyses Weber describes exactly 
how such a discussion must logically proceed. He distinguishes 
the following steps: 7” 

(a) The first is the ‘‘elaboration of the final self-consistent 
axioms of evaluation from which the opposed opinions take their 
origin.’’ This is an induction starting from individual evalua- 
tions. As a logical operation it leads to no discovery of new facts. 

(b) The second step is the deduction of the consequences of the 
axioms for possible new evaluations. This, too, is a logical opera- 
tion, but it is based on empirical material. It aims at a casuistry 
including all the facts relevant to the practical evaluation. 

(c) The ‘‘factual’’ consequences must be distinguished from 
the logical. They are the events which would follow if one or 
more of the ‘‘logical’’ consequences were put into practice. There 
are two different kinds of factual: consequences to be taken into 
account: one results from the necessity of using certain means to 
reach the chosen goal; the other includes events which, though not 
intended, are likely to follow from the chosen action. 

A careful calculation of these consequences can have momentous 
effects upon the decision of the agent. Weber mentions three possi- 
bilities: (1) the agent becomes convinced of the ‘‘absolute impossi- 
bility’’ of realizing a certain value, because the necessary means 
are not at hand; (2) the calculation of the consequences shows the 
‘‘improbability’’ of reaching the chosen value, either because of the 
lack of means or because the realization is likely to be impaired by 
certain unintended consequences; (3) the necessity of using certain 
means, or of counting on certain unintended consequences together 
with the realization of the intended value, may necessitate a new 
decision between the values of ‘‘end, means, and non-intended con- 
sequences. ”’ 

(d) The last eventuality can lead finally to the consideration of 


12 Cf. Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Wissenschaftslehre, Tiibingen, 1922 (here- 
after designated as Wl), pp. 472 f. 
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new axioms of evaluation and their consequences in turn. And this 
may lead to new operations of the types b and c. 

The most important result of this analysis seems to be the in- 
terpretation of the ‘‘factual’’ consequences, which discloses quite 
a new aspect of the relation between means and ends. Both terms 
are shown to be special kinds of the genus ‘‘consequences,’’ and the 
necessity of choosing between them appears as an important new 
problem in moral theory. 

But before discussing the further implications of this analysis, 
let us turn again to Dewey. In Human Nature and Conduct, 
Dewey acknowledges the ‘‘need for viewing consequences broadly,”’ 
in order to reach a genuine moral judgment.’* What this means 
is most explicitly shown by Dewey where he, too, discusses the rela- 
tion between means and ends. Dewey finds that in the famous 
maxim that the end justifies the means ‘‘the question of means em- 
ployed is overlooked.’’?* For ‘‘certainly nothing can justify or 
condemn means except ends, results. But we have to include con- 
sequences impartially.’’ Usually the mistake is made that one or 
a few consequences, the so-called ‘‘ends,’’ are singled out in the 
deliberation at the expense of all the other consequences which 
would equally follow from the same action. ‘‘In general, the 
identification of the end prominent in conscious desire and effort 
with the end is part of the technique of avoiding a reasonable sur- 
vey of consequences.’’?5 Dewey concludes from these premises 
that the assumption of fixed ends rests on a misconception and fails 
to take into account the infinite flux of conditions and situations. 
He recommends an attitude which lets its aims emerge out of the 
experience of the present conditions. 

Both Weber and Dewey thus demand a broadening of the con- 
cept of consequences, and emphasize that the means of reaching a 
certain end must be considered as consequences along with the end 
itself. Perhaps the similarity extends even further. Dewey often 
attacks the older utilitarian school (before J. S. Mill) because it 
isolated the consequences from the agent. Instead ‘‘the more im- 
portance we attach to objective consequences as the standard the 
more we are compelled to fall back upon personal character as the 
only guarantee that this standard will operate.’’** Moral educa- 
tion aims at spreading ‘‘reflective morality,’’ i.e., at making it a 
character-forming habit. But is not the forming of character 

18 HNC, p. 45. 

14 Ibid., p. 228. 


15 Ibid., p. 230. 
16 Ethics, p. 264. 
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through the use of intelligence also the aim of Weber’s Wert- 
diskussion, even though it is only a special case? 

This can scarcely be denied. But even here there is a sig- 
nificant difference between the two thinkers. Again the ideal of 
open-mindedness and flexibility is opposed to that of consistency. 
Dewey’s discussion of means as consequences results in his abandon- 
ment of fixed ends. Instead, man has to show his ability to give a 
decisive direction to always fluid conditions in the light of a broad 
comprehensive view of the present. 

Weber acknowledged that almost regularly there is an ‘‘ entirely 
inadequate, often even paradoxical’’ relation between the intended 
purpose of an action and its final outcome—at least in the sphere 
of politics. Yet after stating this, he adds: ‘‘This [original] in- 
tention, the service in behalf of a cause [Dienst an einer Sache], 
can not be missing, unless the action is to lack support from 
within.’’?” In other words, Weber maintains the ethical impor- 
tance of an end, even though he admits its discrepancy with the 
actual outcome of events. For him, the problem is, how far does 
an end justify the ‘‘unavoidable means’’ or the ‘‘non-intended 
consequences’’? The answer is entirely a matter of ‘‘choice’’ and 
of ‘‘compromise.”’ 

Again we are led back to the problem of the self, but this time 
Weber acknowledges the moral possibility of a compromise. Cases 
can occur in which means and ends are opposed, and a decision on 
the basis of one principle is no longer possible. This attitude dif- 
fers decidedly from Dewey’s. For Dewey, a compromise would 
not even imply an evil. ‘‘Variety of competing tendencies,’’ he 
says, ‘‘enlarges the world. It brings a diversity of considerations 
before the mind, and enables action to take place finally in view of 
an object generously conceived and delicately refined, composed 
by a long process of selections and combinations.’’1* The situation 
is very different for Weber, who made consistency a principal de- 
mand. For Weber compromise is one of the most difficult prob- 
lems. Indeed, it was this problem which led him to one of his 
most original contributions to ethical theory. 


3. **Gesinnungsethik’’ and ‘‘Verantwortungsethtk.’’ The con- 
sideration of the import of consequences is likely to cause compro- 
mises. A moral doctrine which tries to avoid compromise would 
have to ignore consequences. Is such a doctrine possible? 

For almost two thousand years, the Sermon on the Mount has 
been considered one of the most sublime expressions of ethical doc- 


17 PS, p. 437. 
18 HNO, p. 197. 
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trine. But there is much confusion about the meaning of Jesus’ 
teaching. Like Tolstoy, Weber is convinced that the essence of 
the Sermon is expressed in the words: ‘‘ Resist not evil.’’*® Weber 
believes that these words mean nothing less than a moral doctrine 
which disregards every kind of consequence. Of the story of the 
rich young man, Weber remarks: ‘‘The evangelical command is 
absolute and uncompromising: give away what you possess—every- 
thing without reserve. The political-minded will say: a senseless 
social action, so long as it has not been performed by all men... . 
The ethical command, however, does not even ask a question; that 
is its essence.’’ °° 

One might object that in the Gospel there is the promise of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and that in so far Jesus’ followers still think 
of ultimate consequences. Yet this is a different kind of conse- 
quence from those so far mentioned.2. The Kingdom of Heaven is 
not calculable according to the rules of empirical causation. In 
this sense, philosophers since Kant have tried to eliminate the 
promise of a final reward from Christian ethics. Whatever inter- 
pretation is right, the example of Tolstoy himself proves that an 
absolute ethics without the expectation of given rewards is possi- 
ble.2?. If not correct as an interpretation, Tolstoy’s words retain 
an independent value as a religious expression of admirable purity. 

Weber even agrees with Tolstoy’s interpretation. For him, the 
Sermon on the Mount represents the great model of an uncom- 
promising ethics. This moral doctrine shows no concern with its 
consequences. Any discussion of them would seem entirely futile, 
except an irrational belief in the might of the example.?* Even if 
the consequences are harmful to those who hold it, even if they 
cause their own destruction without lessening the existing evil, they 
would not be thereby confuted. 

The logical integrity of this teaching and the moral greatness of 
its representatives (besides Jesus, Weber mentions the Apostles, St. 
Francis of Assisi, the Quakers) led Weber to the conclusion that 
there are two opposite types of ethics. To calculate consequences 
and to acknowledge one’s responsibility for them is not the only 

19 Cf. Tolstoy, My Religion, translated by Huntington Smith, New York, 
1885, p. 7. 

20 PS, p. 440. 

21 J. S. Mill also includes this kind of consequence in his exposition of the 
principles of utilitarianism (Utilitarianism, ch. II). It seems to me, however, 
that only a sharp distinction between the kinds of consequence makes this con- 
ception useful for moral practice. 

22 For Tolstoy’s interpretation of the promise of eternal life, cf. loc. cit., 


pp. 139 ff., especially p. 143. 
28 Cf. ibid., pp. 261 f. 
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path of morality. As an ‘‘ethics of responsibility’’ (Verantwort- 
ungsethik) Weber contrasts it with an ‘‘ethics of faith’’ (or ‘‘ethics 
of conscience,’’ Gesinnungsethik) which is based on entirely differ- 
ent principles. Anchored in an absolute belief, its truth is not 
impaired, even if its actions lead to the most harmful conse- 
quences.”* 

The religion of Jesus is not the only instance of Gesinnungs- 
ethik. In India it was preached centuries before Jesus was born.”® 
Weber finds the same kind of argument also used by syndicalists. 
The syndicalist too strives for an inner value (Gesinnungswert), 
not for an eventual result (Erfolgswert). ‘‘You may point out,’’ 
Weber says, ‘‘to a faithful syndicalist with ever so convincing argu- 
ments that the consequences of his actions will be to increase the 
chances of reaction and the oppression of his class, to retard its 
rise; it will not impress him at all. If the consequences of a deed 
based on pure faith are evil, he will not charge the agent with the re- 
sponsibility but the world, the stupidity of other people, or the will 
of God who thus created them. ... The Gesinnungsethiker feels him- 
self responsible only for the fact that the flame of pure faith, for 
example, the flame of protest against the injustice of the social 
order, be not extinguished. To kindle it always anew is the pur- 
pose of his actions, which, from the standpoint of any possible 
success, appear entirely irrational, and which can and are designed 
to have only the value of an example.’’** If the syndicalist is 
consistent, ‘‘his kingdom, like that of any other Gesinnungsethik, 
is not of this world.’’ 2” 

Obviously, the syndicalist is arguing in the same manner as 
Tolstoy. Both proclaim a morality which makes no separation 
between means and ends. Because such an ethics does not need to 
balance the one against the other, it can be uncompromising. Yet 
it eliminates the distinction, not because it has recognized the 
futility of fixed ends but because its ends are absolute actions which 
are immediately realized. If it acts differently, Gesinnungsethik 
must fail. This is especially true when Gesinnungsethik becomes 
the directing power of political action. For Weber a sociologically 
adequate definition of politics is determined by its ultimate instru- 


24 Cf. especially PS, pp. 441 f. 

25 For instance, in the Bhagavadgita; cf. Weber’s Gesammelte Aufsdatze 
zur Religions-Soziologie (hereafter designated as RS), Vol. 2, Tiibingen, 1921, 
pp. 193 ff. 

26 It may be mentioned that Georges Sorel’s Réflexions sur la violence, the 
classical exposition of syndicalism, finds its climax not in a description of fu- 
ture society but in an analysis of the ‘‘morale des producteurs.’’ 

27 Wl, p. 476. 
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ment, i.e., force.22 For Gesinnungsethik ‘‘there is only one logical 
possibility: to reject all means which are morally dangerous.’’ 
Weber knows how often people sin against these logics. ‘‘In the 
world of realities, to be sure, we find again and again that the 
Gesinnungsethiker suddenly changes into a millennial prophet, that 
those, for instance who have just been preaching ‘love against 
force’ are at the next moment calling for foree—for that final force 
which would bring about the destruction of all force.’’ 

At such times the Gesinnungsethtker proves that he ‘‘does not 
tolerate the ethical irrationality of the world.’’ Thus he either be- 
comes inconsistent and sacrifices the substance of his faith, or he 
falsifies facts by taking refuge in the position that good causes can 
bring about only good consequences, and vice versa. Weber, to 
be sure, finds it surprising that such a position is still maintained 
‘‘twenty-five hundred years after the Upanishads.’’ *° 

The intellectually honest Gesinnungsethiker, of course, has no 
need either to sacrifice his principle or to falsify facts. His purest 
appearance is the saint whose faith remains unshaken even though 
evil be triumphant in this world. 

But intellectual honesty is not found only in the saint. It ap- 
pears equally in the person of the genuine Verantwortungsethiker. 
It is important that, in contrast to the ‘‘ethics of faith,’’ the ‘‘ethics 
of responsibility’? includes the possibility of a political morality. 
A Gesinnungsethiker could never commit himself to the use of 
political means. For the Verantwortungsethiker, on the other 
hand, there is no such simple principle. True to the facts, he ac- 
knowledges that ‘‘the attainment of good ends in many cases 
depends on the employment of morally doubtful or at least danger- 
ous means, or on the possibility of unintended evil consequences. 
The Verantwortungsethiker counts upon the normal failings of men. 
As Fichte well said, he has no right to assume their goodness and 
perfection. He feels he is not entitled to disregard consequences so 
far as he can foresee them.’’ ** 



































































































28 Cf. PS, p. 442: ‘‘For politics the ultimate means is force.’’ Cf. ibid., 
p. 396: ‘‘Sociologically one can . . . define the modern state only by specific 
means which it has in common with every political unit: force.’’ Cf. also 
WI, pp. 440 ff., and especially Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, Tiibingen, 1922, 
pp. 29 f. 

29 PS, p. 443. 

30 Ibid., p. 443. The action of the syndicalist is not really political action 
in Weber’s terms, since the (self-consistent) syndicalist considers force as an 
end and not as a means. 

81 PS, p. 442. Weber says: ‘‘er hat, wie Fichte richtig gesagt hat, gar 
kein Recht ihre Giite und Vollkommenheit vorauszusetzen.’’ I have not been 
. able to determine whether this quotation is exact. But cf. ‘‘Ueber Mac- 
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Acknowledgment of these facts will cause the Verantwortungs- 
ethiker to balance intended against unintended consequences, 
means against ends. If he chooses to use ‘‘dangerous’’ means or to 
accept unintended evil consequences, he risks becoming ‘‘guilty.’’ * 
But his compromise is not like the intellectual suicide of the 
Gesinnungsethiker who advocates force in the face of the world’s 
ethical irrationality. The compromise of the Verantwortungs- 
ethiker follows from his determination to face this irrationality. 
Thus his compromise means no break with his principles, but is the 
acknowledgment of the inescapable guilt of those who can not or 
will not be saints. 


4, Dewey’s Classification of Moral Problems. In using con- 
ceptions like ‘‘compromise’’ and ‘‘guilt,’’ we have left the cate- 
gories of Dewey’s philosophy far behind. This is even more true 
with the notion of a Gesinnungsethik. The hard-won recognition 
of the importance of consequences is here limited to a role in a 
single type of ethics, beside which another is credited with equal 
dignity. 

Dewey, of course, knows that historically there have been dif- 
ferent forms of approach to moral philosophy. Often these ap- 
proaches have implied opposite views. Dewey believes that this 
has happened because most of them have hit upon certain specific 
ethical problems. He therefore classifies the main problems of 
moral philosophy in accordance with certain types of ethical theory. 
In a threefold division, Dewey distinguishes between the philoso- 
phies which have stressed either the problem of the final ‘‘good,”’ 
or the problem of ‘‘right’’ and ‘‘duty,’’ or the problem of a moral 
‘‘standard’’ as a criterion of virtue and vice.** 

If it is asked how these types of moral theory compare with 
Weber’s types of moral allegiance, it seems easy to point out a 
certain similarity between Verantwortungsethik and Dewey’s third 
type, i.e., that which has been chiefly occupied with the analysis of 
a moral standard. Verantwortungsethik has been defined as the 
recognition of the importance of consequences. Historically, Weber 
was here taking up an idea of the utilitarians. It is significant 
that Dewey’s discussion of a moral standard also consists largely 
of an exposition and criticism of the utilitarian doctrine. Leaving 


chiavelli,’’ Sdémmtliche Werke, vol. 11, Bonn, 1835, pp. 426 f., on the prince: 
‘Es ist ihm nicht erlaubt, wenn er die zweite eben angefiihrte Regel zum 
Schaden seiner Nation vernachlassigt hatte, hinzutreten und zu sagen: Ich habe 
an Menschheit, ich habe an Treue und Redlichkeit geglaubt.’’ 

32 Cf. WI, p. 466. 

383 Ethics, pp. 193 ff. 
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aside all differences and details, it can therefore be assumed that 
Dewey’s third type and Weber’s aneeailinaiae point to 
the same genus.** 

But is it also possible to link Gesinnungsethik with one of 
Dewey’s types? Dewey describes the opposite of the utilitarian 
doctrine, ‘‘that consequences alone are of moral import,’’ as a 
theory which holds ‘‘that motives are the only thing which count 
morally.’’ On this side stand ‘‘those who like Kant say that the 
results actually obtained are of no importance morally speaking, 
because they do not depend upon the will alone; that only the will 
can be good or bad in the moral sense.’’** True, there is only a 
vague analogy between this and what Weber calls Gesinnungsethik. 
But a theory which separates morality from consequences and 
places its seat in the pure will of the agent can be compared with 
Gesinnungsethik in the same general sense in which Veranitwor- 
tungsethik has been compared with utilitarianism. 

Dewey discusses the ethics of the will, with Kant as its main 
representative, as the second of his types. This approach aims at 
a clarification of right and duty. Yet after thus fitting Weber’s 
types into Dewey’s classification, the disparity also becomes much 
clearer. The mere fact that Dewey finds three instead of two types 
indicates that here is no such outspoken contradiction as that be- 
tween Weber’s types. True, Dewey mentions that there is an 
affinity between the first and the third of his types, so that one 
might try to reduce his tripartite division to only two classes. But 
it would be against the sense of Dewey’s presentation to stop here. 
The purpose of his classification is not separation (antithesis) but 
synthesis. Taking the truth of every theory, Dewey aims at a more 
comprehensive structure. 

Dewey sees the errors of both the utilitarian and the Kantian 
theories in their one-sidedness. The representative writings of the 
dissenting schools bear witness to him that other factors, too, must 
be respected. In this connection, Dewey renews the utilitarian 
criticism of Kant’s ethics. Contrary to his premises, Kant can not 
explain the categorical imperative without referring to conse- 
quences. *° 


84 Dewey discusses the idea of ‘‘responsibility’’ in independence of his 
characterization of former theories, cf. Ethics, pp. 326 ff. 

85 Ethics, p. 184. 

36 Ethics, pp. 242 ff.; HNC, p. 246. Cf. J. 8. Mill, Utilitarianism, chap- 
ters I and V. The same argument had already been used by Schleiermacher 
and others, cf. Dilthey, Gesammelte Schriften, Vol. 6, Leipzig and Berlin, 1924, 
p. 18. But only utilitarianism insisted upon the implications of this criticism. 
It may be mentioned that Fichte drew just the opposite conclusion. Fichte 
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But does it not then follow that Kant’s philosophy can not be 
classified as Gesinnungsethik, and that Kant’s alleged inconsistency 
is no argument against the possibility of a pure Gesinnungsethik? 
Certainly ; but Dewey’s synthesis has a deeper meaning than might 
appear from the foregoing. To make this clear, it will be necessary 
to carry the analysis of the thought of both authors still further. 


5. The *‘ Battle of the Gods.’’ Gesinnungsethik and Verantwort- 
ungsethik, as defined by Weber, are exclusive attitudes, at least in 
idea. Weber knows that in reality there are compromises of all 
sorts. Weber’s distinction, therefore, has to be interpreted as a 
distinction between what he himself calls ‘‘ideal types.’’ ** With- 
out discussing the far-reaching implications of this term, I may 
quote one of Weber’s explanations which especially concerns ethical 
problems. An ethical ‘‘ideal type’’ is a logical abstraction attained 
‘*by the construction of the most self-consistent forms of practical 
conduct derived from fixed principles.’’** For a knowledge of 
reality such abstractions are of great instrumental value, if in- 
telligently chosen. They offer categories with which the reality can 
be compared and through which the degree of purity of a phe- 
nomenon as representative of a specific principle can be measured. 

In a discussion of ethics, ‘‘ideal types’’ have, however, still an- 
other sense, although this was never formally admitted by Weber. 
In fact, Weber is very emphatic in asserting that the ‘‘normative”’ 
significance of ‘‘ideal types’’ in sociological and historical investi- 
gations is purely logical. But in ethics the situation is different. 
The discussion does not aim at an analysis of facts but at an inter- 
pretation of the possibilities of our own actions. This changes the 
issue, not, of course, in the sense that either Verantwortungsethik 
or Gesinnungsethik is proclaimed as the ethical norm, but as a 
consequence of Weber’s demand for consistency. To the question 
about the possible meaning of science for modern man, Weber once 
answered that, besides its technological and methodological instru- 
mentality, science creates clarity and consistency. True to the 
scientific ideal, a teacher might say to his students: ‘‘This specific 
practical position can be deduced with inner consistency, and there- 
fore with honesty, from the meaning of this specific ultimate 
philosophical principle (be it from one or from several), but not 
from those others. If you decide in favor of this position, you 
serve, to use a metaphor, this god and harm that other one. For 


argues that the consequences must again be judged by the ‘‘I,’’ which in judg- 
ing can only follow its own conscience. Cf. Fichte, Sémmtliche Werke, Vol. 
4, Berlin, 1845, p. 234. 


87 Cf. especially WI, pp. 185 ff. 
88‘¢Durch Herauspriparierung der innerlich ‘konsequentesten’ Formen 
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you will arrive at these specific ultimate consequences, if you re- 
main faithful to yourselves.’’ *° 

Thus consistency, as a function of intellectual honesty, is a 
bearer of moral value itself, and the ‘‘ideal types’’ become moral 
norms when applied to ethics. In this manner, Weber uses ‘‘ideal 
types’’ in his essay, Politik als Beruf, to denounce the inconsisten- 
cies of politicians who employ arguments of Gesinnungsethik as an 
instrument for the political struggle. 

There is, however, still another factor which makes the demand 
for consistency even more important. Gesinnungsethik and Ver- 
antwortungsethik by no means constitute the only ethical alterna- 
tives. Verantwortungsethik, for instance, implies the necessity of 
a choice between means and ends, if both are not compatible with 
the same principles. But the way in which such a choice is to be 
made can not be deduced from the principle of Verantwortungs- 
ethik itself. The Verantwortungsethiker is continually confronted 
with new conflicts and has to make his choice every time anew. 
Speaking of the variety of values, Weber repeatedly referred to 
the ‘‘old [J. S.] Mill’’ who said that an empirical theology would 
recommend polytheism rather than monotheism.*® But Weber 
goes even beyond this. For him there is not only a plurality of 
gods; he finds that the various gods are engaged in eternal conflict 
with one another. ‘‘For everywhere and at all times there are not 
only alternatives, but, in the last analysis, there is an irrepressible 
deadly conflict like that between ‘god’ and the ‘devil.’’’*: Of 
course, this conflict is irrepressible only ‘‘in principle.’’ Actually 
it is evaded and consciously and unconsciously obscured by the 
innumerable compromises of everyday life. 

Weber has described one phase of this eternal conflict in some- 
what systematic form. In his work on the Wirtschaftsethik der 
Weltreligionen, in the ‘‘ Zwischenbetrachtung,’’ between his analy- 
ses of the Chinese and the Indian religions, Weber pointed out the 
typical conflicts (and compromises) which originate when the 
ethical teachings of the ‘‘religions of redemption’’ (EHrlésungs- 


eines aus fest gegebenen Voraussetzungen ableitbaren praktischen Verhaltens,’’ 
ef. RS, Vol. 1, p. 537. 

89 WI, p. 550. 

40 Cf. WI, p. 469 and p. 545. Cf. J. S. Mill, Three Essays on Religion, 
London, 1874, p. 130. Similar views were expressed by Hume. More specula- 
tive reasons caused William James to reconsider polytheism as a serious possi- 
bility. Cf. also Franklin’s Articles of Belief. For polytheism in French phi- 
losophy, cf. J. Wahl, The Pluralist Philosophies of England and America, Eng- 
lish translation, London, 1925, pp. 65 ff. 

41 Wl, p. 469. 
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religionen) meet with the economic, political, esthetic, erotic, and 
intellectual forces of the world.*? An example may illustrate 
Weber’s method in discussing these conflicts. 

The ethical glory of the saint in not resisting evil not only 
appears ‘‘mean and dishonest’’ ** if judged in terms of secular 
heroism, but ‘‘politics . . . can even compete directly with re- 
ligious ethies.’’ Like William James, who looked for moral equiva- 
lents, Weber acknowledged that certain moral values are realized 
through war. Weber mentions two points: First, ‘‘war... 
especially in modern communities, creates a pathos and a feeling of 
solidarity ; it thus sets free a devotion and a readiness for sacrifice 
on the part of those who fight, and in addition the mass-phenomenon 
of mercy for the needy to which religions, generally, can only 
compare the heroic communities of the ethics of brotherliness.’’ * 
The second and perhaps still more important point is that, aside 
from religion, only war gives a meaning to individual death. In 
war ‘‘the individual can believe that he is dying ‘for’ something.’’ 
To the adherents of a religion of universal brotherliness, such a 
view must appear a blasphemy. To its members ‘‘the brotherliness 
of the group of men bound to each other by war must appear 
worthless, a mere reflex of the refined brutality of battle, and a 
glorification of the murder of one’s brethren.’’*® The many forms 
of Christian and non-Christian compromise can not conceal the 
existence of the insoluble conflict. 

Weber is convinced that alternatives of such a character con- 
front each one of us every day. But it is characteristic of ‘‘every- 
day life’’ that men ‘‘do not become aware and do not even wish to 
become aware of this intermixture of hostile values, be it for 
pragmatic or for psychological reasons.’’*® Weber’s desire for 
clarity rebelled against this intermixture. He demanded analysis 
and consistency. He hoped that the growth of intellectualism it- 
self would stir up man’s consciousness. Of course, this would not 
solve the conflict but make it more acute. There is no compre- 
hensive norm for moral practice, even in the end. The battle of 
the gods is eternal with no ultimate unity in sight.*” 


42 RS, Vol. 1, pp. 536 ff. 

43 Ibid., p. 549. 

44 Ibid., p. 548. 

45 Ibid., p. 549. 

46 WI, p. 469. 

47 Weber maintained that a genuine ‘‘philosophy of values’’ would carry 
the interpretation beyond the empirical analysis to the problem of the ‘‘sense’’ 
of values (Wl, p. 469). One might be tempted to see this program fulfilled 
in the Ethics of N. Hartmann, a great part of which is dedicated to the prob- 
lem of values, and especially deals particularly with valuational antinomies. 
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6. Dewey’s Ideal of Unification. Whereas Weber’s ‘‘types’’ 
represent alternatives and conflicting forces, Dewey’s presentation 
of various ethical theories leads to a synthesis. As Weber’s al- 
ternatives correspond to a certain conception of the spiritual world, 
it may be asked whether Dewey’s synthesis is also more than merely 
historical. 

Let us again start from a point where Dewey seems to agree 
with Weber. If we have asserted that for Weber consistency is an 
ultimate virtue, and compared its place with that of another virtue 
in Dewey’s ethics, this did not mean that consistency has no value 
at all for Dewey. On the contrary: just as Weber finds the mean- 
ing of science in the attainment of clarity and consistency (he later 
located this attainment specifically in philosophy and the philo- 
sophical discussion of scientific principles), Dewey is expressing a 
similar belief when he maintains that ‘‘philosophy is essentially 
criticism.’’ *® Weber seeks clarity in order to become conscious of 
the values to which we have committed ourselves and of their con- 
sequences. Dewey remarks: Criticism ‘‘occurs whenever a mo- 
ment is devoted to looking to see what sort of value is present.’ *® 
‘*TIt has to appraise values by taking cognizance of their causes and 
consequences.’’*° ‘‘Its purpose is to make it possible to like and 
choose knowingly and with meaning, instead of blindly. All criti- 
cism worthy of the title is but another name for that revealing 
discovery of conditions and consequences which enables liking, 
bias, interest to express themselves in responsible and informed 
ways instead of ignorantly or fatalistically.’’*1 Indeed the agree- 
ment seems to include still another point. Dewey insists that in 
his own recommendation of criticism ‘‘the issue is one of choice, 
and choice is always a question of alternatives.’’ 

But although it might thus appear that Weber and Dewey hold 
essentially the same views concerning value and choice, a careful 
analysis leads to a different conclusion. While Dewey recognizes 
his philosophical ‘‘criticism’’ to be a matter of choice, he calls the 
alternative choices ‘‘carelessness and routine, Olympian aloofness, 
secluded contemplation.’’ A little later he describes them as 
‘‘authority, imitation, caprice and ignorance, prejudice and pas- 


(Cf. Ethics, English translation, by 8S. Coit, London, 1932.) But it can be 
shown that there are also basic differences between Weber’s and Hartmann’s 
views. 

48 Experience and Nature, 2nd ed., Chicago and London, 1929 (hereafter 
designated as EaN), p. 398. All quotations are from the second edition. 

49 Ibid., p. 400. 

50 Ibid., p. 408. 

51 Ibid., pp. 430 f. 
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sion. In other words, all the attitudes Dewey names are con- 
trary to the natural use of human intelligence; for this finds em- 
ployment only in that philosophical criticism for which Dewey has 
decided. Thus the choice Dewey proclaims is not a choice among 
equals: it is stated in terms that imply a bias for one side. No 
one capable of intelligent choice can be expected to decide against 
intelligence itself. Dewey himself states: ‘‘To claim that intelli- 
gence is a better method than its alternatives . . . is hardly an ex- 
cessive claim.’’ °° 

Dewey’s conception of choice is therefore entirely different 
from Weber’s. Weber always maintains that more than one possi- 
bility deserves serious consideration. Speaking of free science, he 
emphasizes that it is not only actually fought by religious and po- 
litical interests, but that it can also be opposed ‘‘as a matter of 
principle on the basis of a radical affirmation of purely ‘vitalistic’ 
values, or on the opposite side on the basis of a radical negation 
of life.’’ In such cases ‘‘other values are claimed to be superior to 
the value of scientific truth.’’ * 

For Weber, the growth of intellectualism has increased the 
possibility of sharp distinctions, and consequently augmented the 
intensity of the conflicts. For Dewey, on the other hand, conflicts 
have the function of stimulating the intellect to find solutions. For 
Dewey ‘‘conflict is a sine qua non of reflection and ingenuity.’’™ 
This view is closely connected with Dewey’s destruction of the 
notion of final ends. It is the function of reason and intelligence 
to find a balance between conflicting ends by constructing a new 
‘‘end-in-view,’’ which is, however, as little an ‘‘end in itself’’ as 
any other end.5® Accordingly Dewey defines ‘‘rationality’’ as 
‘‘the attainment of a working harmony between diverse desires.’’ *” 
Weber believes in the finality of chosen ends (after they have been 
tested) and calls ‘‘working harmony’’ a compromise. It appears 
legitimate only if it is the conscious outcome of a particular de- 
cision of the Verantwortungsethiker. Even so it does not exclude 
the possibility of guilt. In no case could Weber consider com- 
promise as a ‘‘natural’’ outcome of intelligence. 

An example may illustrate the contrast between the two think- 

82 Ibid., p. 437. 

58 Ibid., p. 437. 

54 WI, p. 61. 

55 HNC, p. 300. 

56 In his Logic (New York, 1938), Dewey maintains that the assumption 
of an ‘‘end in itself’’ implies that ‘‘there is no situation which is problematic’’ 
(p. 168). Yet this would be true only if there is but one end in itself or if 


there are several which are all in harmony with each other. 
57 HNC, p. 196. 
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ers. According to Dewey, ‘‘democracy’’ is a moral ideal, and can 
be interpreted as ‘‘an endeavor to unite two ideas which have his- 
torically often worked antagonistically.’’** The two ideas are 
those of liberty and equality. Weber, presumably, would insist 
that often what is given to the one has to be taken away from the 
other. No compromise of a responsible politician can be justified 
as the ‘‘logical’’ balance between the two, as it could express only 
a personal evaluation. It would be equally possible, and could not 
be attacked for other than personal reasons, for either liberty or 
equality to be given an unambiguous preference; i.e., in each case 
of conflict, for the one always to be placed above the other. 

Dewey, of course, acknowledges that harmony (as he says in- 
stead of compromise) between liberty and equality ‘‘like every true 
ideal . . . signifies something to be done rather than something 
already given, something ready-made. ... It involves constant 
meeting and solving of problems—that is to say, the desired har- 
mony never is brought about in a way which meets and forestalls 
all future developments.’’ ‘‘The approach,’’ he says, ‘‘must be 
experimental.’’*® But Dewey also believes that this ideal ‘‘simply 
projects to their logical and practical limit forces inherent in hu- 
man nature and already embodied to some extent in human na- 
ture.’? © This ideal is for him identical with moral criticism itself 
in its political aspect. 

Dewey therefore seems not to be satisfied with an ethical plural- 
ism like Weber’s. His synthetic attitude drives him to me an 
ultimate unification of the conflicting forces. 

If Weber’s pluralism found an expression in the renewed asser- 
tion that an empirical view of the world would recommend poly- 
theism rather than monotheism, it seems to me no less significant 
that Dewey gave to a series of lectures on the problem of religion 
the title: A Common Faith. Such a common faith is, of course, 
also a vision, or, to use the previous term, an ideal. But Dewey 
expects that such a faith will be able to unite the efforts of men to 
work in the same direction, and this commonness is even made the 
content of the new faith. 

In non-religious language the same ideal appears in Dewey’s 
interpretation of ‘‘progress.’’ Here, too, Dewey is fighting against 
a conception which implies the assumption of fixed ends. But with 
such a misinterpretation ‘‘the doctrine of progress is not yet bank- 
rupt.’’*! Real progress ‘‘means increase of present meaning which 

58 Ethics, p. 388. 

59 Ibid., p. 389. 


60 Ibid., p. 388. 
61 HNC, p. 287. 
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involves multiplication of sensed distinctions as well as harmony, 
unification.’’ ®? In this statement Weber would question both the 
value of multiplication and the fact of unification. In his essay 
on Wertfreiheit he discusses the possible meanings of ‘‘progress’’ 
in cultural matters, and concludes that each meaning is limited and 
that none involves an evaluation per se.** Speaking of the much- 
heralded growth in the differentiation of psychical experiences, 
Weber asks, what price is being paid for this ‘‘progress’’? He 
suggests that one such price is the esthetic ‘‘hunt for an experi- 
ence’’ which has made so many unfit for the requirements of every- 
day life. 

To summarize: Dewey proclaims the unity of the democratic 
ideal of combined liberty and equality, the unity of a common 
faith in the operation of human intelligence, the unity of a general 
idea of progress. From Weber’s point of view all these ideals are 
subject to a destructive criticism. For Weber, the antagonism be- 
tween liberty and equality can only be bridged over through per- 
sonal compromise; the only religion which agrees with common 
experience is the belief in a plurality of fighting gods; progress is 
but one partial aspect of history, the generalized application of 
which can be easily contested. In other words: Weber’s antagonis- 
tic pluralism appears to be flatly contradictory to Dewey’s ideals 
of harmony and unification. The two theories, which at first dis- 
played many common features, in the end appear to be utterly 
opposed. The question arises, how is this possible? Our com- 
parison will not be complete until we have reached a point of view 
from which both positions can be understood to be possible. 


Ernst Moritz MANASSE 
NorTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR NEGROES, 
DuruHaM, N. C. 
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The Foundation of Phenomenology. Edmund Husserl and the 
Quest for a Rigorous Science of Philosophy. Marvin Farser. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1943. xi + 585 
pp. $6.00. 


After many years of neglect the philosophy of Husserl appears 
to be coming into its own in this country, and to have initiated a 
new movement. The founding of the journal Philosophy and 


62 Ibid., p. 283. 
63 WI, pp. 480 ff. 
64 To be concluded in next issue, No. 3. 
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Phenomenological Research was a significant step. Here the rugged 
individualism or knight errantry, which distinguishes so much 
philosophical effort, is somewhat modified by the sense of common 
enterprise, and the contributors, although representing different 
traditions, often give the impression of working together. Many 
other publications show the growing interest in phenomenology. 
Part of the difficulty in understanding Husserl, the language bar- 
rier, is being slowly overcome. Boyce Gibson’s translation of the 
Ideen was not altogether satisfactory and some find the German 
easier to read, yet it threw some light and spread the word to 
purely English readers. 

Professor Farber’s book, the bulk of which is taken up with a 
condensed translation of the three volumes of the Logische Unter- 
suchungen, is a far more successful undertaking. It also contains 
a long account of Husserl’s Philosophie der Arithmetik and of his 
early logical studies, and there is a concluding section which pre- 
sents the author’s evaluation of phenomenology, especially its later 
developments. At the beginning there is an illuminating descrip- 
tion of the intellectual background of Husserl’s thought, of his 
early study under Weierstrass and Brentano, his friendship with 
Masaryk, his relation to Bolzano, Meinong, Marty, and Frege, his 
apparent anticipation of the ideas of Ehrenfels’ famous essay on 
‘*Gestalt Qualities,’’ his critique of Schréder’s Algebra of Logic, 
his surveys of German logic at the end of the nineteenth century 
and other circumstances which prepared the ground for the ‘‘break 
through’’ to phenomenology. There is no comparable account in 
English, and the facts are drawn from many out-of-the-way books 
and periodicals. 

The interest in Husserl’s philosophy today, however, centers 
upon the Logische Untersuchungen and later writings. Farber’s 
translation of these Investigations is painstaking and impeccable 
and, although some will regret omissions, the parts translated are 
probably the most essential or have best withstood the test of time. 
Important advances have been made in philosophy since 1900, 
when the first Investigations appeared, and Farber’s selection of 
material, and his commentary and appraisal which are interspersed 
throughout the translation, aim to introduce the reader to a phi- 
losophy which, although its roots are in the nineteenth century, is 
still a going concern, with much to contribute to present-day dis- 
cussion. 

Farber rightly regards the Logische Untersuchungen as the 
most important of Husserl’s works, and as the foundation of phe- 
nomenology. Opinions may differ as to the idealistic tendency 
which begins to appear even in the Lectures on the Consciousness 
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of Inner Time (1905) and which dominates Husser!’s later works, 
but almost all schools of thought can admit the value of the In- 
vestigations. The only volume of this work to attract much atten- 
tion at the time was the first, Prolegomena to Pure Logic, which 
undertook to refute psychologism. The aim, as Husser] himself 
wrote, was 


to show that the exclusively psychological foundation of logic, to which our 
time attaches such great value, is based upon a confusion of essentially dif- 
ferent levels of problems, upon presuppositions which are fundamentally in- 
correct concerning the character and aims of the two sciences—empirical psy- 
chology and pure logic. [Cited in Farber, The Foundation of Phenomenology, 
p. 101.] 


It is to the credit of Husserl, more perhaps than to Frege, Bolzano, 
Meinong, or any other thinker, that this confusion has become so 
rare today. In psychologistic Germany of 1900 Husserl’s thesis 
evoked a storm of protest, and some praise. Natorp, Schuppe, 
Leonard Nelson, H. Maier, and Sigwart had drastic objections. 
Thus Maier and Sigwart argued that Husserl assumed a non- 
temporal consciousness which perceives non-temporal truth and 
that this consciousness could only be a state of mystical ecstasy. 
Sigwart also protested that there is no need to hypostatize proposi- 
tions as independent essences. The statement expressing the law 
of gravitation need not be untrue before Newton, even though all 
statements depend upon the mind. While this rebuttal appears to 
be valid, Farber is certainly right in complaining that Sigwart in 
this polemic was unable to rise above his anthropologism. On the 
other hand, he concedes that Natorp’s criticisms were sometimes 
justified. When Husserl says that the truth of a judgment-con- 
tent is a condition necessary to the ‘‘feeling’’ of evidence with 
regard to it, he is apparently not stating a logical law, as he in- 
tended, but a causal relation. The difficulty of excluding causal 
components from logical or essential laws goes very deep, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, and recurs frequently in Husserl’s later 
work. 

Farber’s commentary offers interesting perspectives. He sug- 
gests that the popularity of Humean sensationalism depended not 
only upon the force of its logical arguments, but partly on the his- 
torical ambiance: ‘‘Sensationalism with its atomistic theory of ex- 
perience as consisting of simple ideas, belongs to the social pattern 
of individualism in social and political theory, and physical atom- 
ism in the theory of matter’’ (p. 245). But such historical con- 
siderations, he explains, lie beyond the ambit of Husserl’s interest. 
Husserl extends his critique of sensationalism and psychologism 
throughout the Investigations and employs it as a foil to phe- 
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nomenological description. He points out. logical inconsequences, 
and infidelities to immediate experience, but has no mind for his- 
torical influences or motivations. Yet his critique, as far as it 
went, was persuasive. The data of consciousness, as Farber says, 
give no warrant for the rejection of universals. ‘‘That we can 
grasp universals immediately can be taken as a matter of fact. 
How we do so is a theme for descriptive analysis. . . . The process 
of the abstraction of universals can be accounted for descriptively’”’ 
(p. 244). Husserl’s description of abstraction, his account, for 
example, of the difference between awareness of universals and par- 
ticulars is subtle and, on its own level, faithful to the facts of 
experience. Such a descriptive method might easily supplement 
or correct current nominalistic or operational theories, but could 
not be expected to solve (any more than they do) the old problem 
of universals and particulars, unless causal relations are irrelevant 
and the facts of consciousness are the only facts. 

Husserl’s careful delimitation of the sphere of pure grammar 
in the fourth Investigation also merits close attention even today, 
and might be turned to account in discussions of logic and meta- 
logic. If meanings are connected with new meanings by a priori 
laws, the range of possible systems would be restricted, and de- 
termined in a way not usually allowed for today, and Husserl’s 
laws governing significance would be valid for any language. It is 
difficult to see how. descriptive psychology and phenomenology can 
be completely disregarded. All evidence, all inferences and opera- 
tions, have to be certified as valid or permissible, which means ex- 
amining mental processes, and for the philosopher it might seem 
important to look for regular connections, including pure grammati- 
cal connections, between the meanings involved. In any case, the 
fourth Investigation is worth reading, or rereading. The account 
of incomplete expressions, which are shown to be determined by 
incomplete meanings and incomplete acts, is especially repaying. 

Of the six Investigations, the last two, however, are the most 
original, the richest in results. Here Husserl’s inspiration seems 
most akin to that of James, and his grasp of mental. processes 
surest. Both studies are concerned with consciousness as inten- 
tional experience and with the fulfillment and disappointment of 
intention. Perception, imagination, memory,: conception, etc., are 
here viewed not as static or passive states of mind, but as active 
processes in which the intention, which is the essence of these acts, 
comes to fulfillment, or is disappointed. There are different kinds 
of intentions.. They may refer to the future, as expectations do, or 
they may refer only to present qualities, as when we recognize a 
formal pattern before seeing all of its components. There are 
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‘*signitive’’ or abstractly denotative intentions, and ‘‘intuitive’’ 
or concretely picturing intentions characteristic of esthetic experi- 
ence, which call for different kinds of fulfillments. Intentional 
analysis, which Husser] once identified with the whole of phe- 
nomenology, abounds in subtle, often hair-breadth discriminations. 
It seems well suited to disclose some of the ‘‘essential,’’ or at least 
recurring, structures and nuances of mental life, but of course it 
might be even more successful if it utilized, instead of eliminating, 
the results of empirical psychology. 

Farber upholds phenomenology as a method of analysis neutral 
with respect to realism and idealism and devotes a great deal of 
space to criticism of the idealistic developments. As early as the 
Lectures on the Consciousness of Inner Time (1905), Husserl was 
committed to idealism. Farber complains that Husserl forsook 
his descriptive method when he stated that ‘‘objectivity presupposes 
the consciousness of unity or identity’’ and when he implied that 
time and its objects are ‘‘constituted,’’ i.e., ‘‘conditioned and 
formed,’’ by an absolute consciousness (pp. 518-519). The term 
‘‘constitute,’’ Farber points out, is ambiguous. It may mean 
‘‘ereate,’’ but it should refer to the integration of simpler elements 
into complex meaning-structures. Probably Husserl used the term 
in both senses in his later works. There is no doubt that Eugen 
Fink used it in the sense of ‘‘create’’ in his monograph Die pha- 
nomenologische Philosophie Edmund Husserls in der gegenwartigen 
Kritik, which had Husserl’s full endorsement. Here the phe- 
nomenological reduction or epoché, as Farber says, ‘‘is used as a 
means to establish transcendental idealism.’’ The problem posed 
is to explain ‘‘the origin of the world’’! To do this we must first 
cease to believe in the world and, leaving it behind us, enter the 
realm of transcendental subjectivity, where the world will eventu- 
ally reappear as a set of validities for the transcendental ego. 
Farber, of course, repudiates this mythology. His extensive criti- 
cism of Fink’s essay and of the metaphysical trend in phenome- 
nology would be difficult to answer, and should be pondered by 
those students of Husserl who have persuaded themselves that the 
transcendental ego constitutes the world. He argues that phe- 
nomenology has its logical and natural presuppositions, as do other 
philosophies, that the reduction procedure gives it no immunity to 
criticism from a ‘‘naive’’ or natural point of view, and calls for a 
collaboration of phenomenology with other methods, including 
historical and materialist methods. And yet he insists that phe- 
nomenology is the ‘‘first philosophy’’ and that the phenomenological 
reduction is necessary, and this seems to be needless and probably 
mistaken. 
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(1) The method of reduction requires a suspension of judgment 
(or belief) as to existence. ‘‘It involves,’’ says Farber, ‘‘a certain 
abstention from judgment, which is compatible with unshaken con- 
viction of truth’’ (p. 527). How this is possible is difficult to see, 
for not only are actual judgments suspended, but also ‘‘potential’’ 
ones. If I refrain from even potentially judging (or believing) 
that I am writing on real yellow paper, how can I remain so con- 
vinced that I am? I might be able to suppose, of course, that it is 
illusory paper, but this would not be what is wanted at all. This 
would not be suspending judgment but positing a particular kind 
of existence. What is required is the suspension of both potential 
judgments: that it is paper and that it is illusory, and this seems 
really difficult. (2) But granting that it is possible, what good 
would it do? Would it enable me to see any more clearly that with- 
out an original, founding experience of yellow I could not have 
had the present experience of the yellow paper? It is likely that 
one could see this relation pretty well without suspending judg- 
ment as to the existence of the yellow paper, and if this were true in 
other cases, Husserl’s elaborate machinery of reduction could be 
eliminated. The a priori relations, if they are there, would show 
up just as well without it. The reduction might also prove danger- 
ous, leading us to ‘‘place out of action’’ and render useless, tran- 
scendent things such as memory traces, and this would be unfor- 
tunate, because memory traces are also, so far as we know, necessary 
for recognition of the paper as yellow. The method of reduction 
would thus prevent the phenomenologist from seeing that the neces- 
sary @ prior: connections he intuits may depend upon physiological 
and historical facts and may need to be studied in relation to them. 
The phenomenological reduction or ‘‘epoché’’ was obviously in- 
spired by mathematics, where isolation of problems has been most 
successful. But success is the test. It is doubtful that the achieve- 
ments of phenomenology, however great, can justify even the tem- 
porary elimination of transcendent facts which are supported by 
massive accumulations of evidence, and which might be relevant. 
While ‘‘free variation’’ is doubtless a good method for determining 
essences and essential laws, it is also subject to errors which might 
be corrected if data of the appropriate sciences were constantly 
made use of, and placed in action. But if this were permitted, 
phenomenology, while retaining as its theme the search for essen- 
tial, a@ priori laws in consciousness, would not be the ‘‘first phi- 
losophy’’; but only a method with a special subject-matter. (3) 
One objection would be that final certainty, upon which all other 
assurances depend, is to be found only in the subjective sphere, and 
is to be reached only by the method of doubt. But as Descartes’ 
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procedure suggested, it is probably easier to talk about doubting the 
cumulative assurances of practice and science than to actually 
doubt them or to give any sound reason for doing so, and it is 
always possible that the certainty about an isolated datum of the 
mind may derive in part from convictions, habits, and traditions 
of thought which have been programatically, but not entirely, 
‘placed out of action.’’ 

Various subtleties and expedients of phenomenology have been 
necessarily omitted in this brief criticism and there are doubtless 
answers which Farber could easily supply. His interpretation of 
phenomenology is responsive to criticism from every quarter and 
seems to be, apart from a few points, about as invulnerable and as 
promising as any could be. The public can be especially grateful 
for his fine translations from the Investigations, and for his care- 
ful account of Husserl’s early studies and development. It is to 
be hoped that in another book he will expound the later stages of 
phenomenology. 

V. J. McG 
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BOOK NOTE 


Scientific Method and the Conditions of Social Intelligence. HELEN 
Louiss Wuireway. St. John’s, Newfoundland: Privately 
printed. 1943. (For sale by Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; New York City.) x-—+ 188 pp. 
$2.00. 


This book, written under the supervision mainly of Professor 
R. Bruce Raup of Teachers College, Columbia University, is an- 
other salute to the Dilthey-Weber-Mannheim-Parsons-MacIver 
theme in sociological methodology, namely, that the facts of social 
reality are such as to baffle scientific method and call for a special 
treatment. The new method, here hailed more as an achievement 
for the future than as a fait accompli, is hinted at as a potent some- 
thing that is to vitalize social thought. It is most frequently called 
‘‘intuitive analysis,’’ though its official names are ‘‘systematic 
cumulative method’’ and ‘‘intrinsic social method,’’ freely quali- 
fied by such adjectives as ‘‘dynamic,’’ ‘‘equilibrative,’’ ‘‘qualita- 
tive,’’ ‘‘creative,’’ ete. Scientific method is associated with and 
restricted to the quantitative, static, mechanical, and atomic. Add 
to this the ‘‘social facts’’ of dynamic drives, purposive striving, 
etc., and you get the above conclusion about the need for ‘‘intui- 
tive analysis,’’ couched in an almost Bergsonian manner. Yet, 
strangely enough, the explicit appeal for support is to Dewey. The 
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author gives the impression of having mistaken Dewey’s emphasis 
on the category of the social and on ‘‘qualitative thought’’ as an 
invitation to let the thinker’s emotions and imagination validate 
his theorizing. (The ‘‘validity’’ of social thinking is ‘‘bound to be 
of a different order from that of science,’’ p. 152.) Dewey’s un- 
clear manner of expressing himself is partly to blame for such mis- 
understanding, but his primary intention is clear enough in all his 
writings, which is to hold that there are not different orders of 
validity. 

It is in this (unfortunate) vein that the author makes a half- 
conscious plea for obscurantism. She warns us against the ‘‘pov- 
erty of the explicit’’ (p. 168), and approvingly quotes H. E. Bates 
to the effect that to explain or to ‘‘subject to-a process of analysis’’ 
is ‘‘really to destroy the living tissues’’ of the subject-matter (p. 
167). And it is in this mood that she mistakenly identifies scien- 
tific method with the results of a discarded metaphysical material- 
ism (mechanisms, atoms, ete.), all in favor of the throbbing crea- 
tivity of esthetic or ‘‘qualitative’’ experience. 

But, especially in Chapter Two, on ‘‘The Relationship of 
Method in the Exact Sciences to Social Problems,’’ the author is 
aware of a contrary need in sociological investigation—a need for 
dispassionate, objective, deliberative analysis. This awareness, to- 
gether with the opposite kind, produces interesting tensions that 
make the book worth reading. But the value of its main conclusion 
is marred by the pervasive non sequitur that since there ‘is much 
poetry in life, true statements about life must themselves be poeti- 
cal and arrived at by poetic insights. 

The book is divided into six chapters: I. Towards Method in 
Society ; II. The Relationship of Method in the Exact Sciences to 
‘Social Problems; III. Development of Scientific: Method in the 
Physical Sciences; IV. Social Method in its Own Right; V. In- 
terim Summary; VI. The Problem of Method in: Education. 

V. C. A. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to learn of the death on January 15, 1944, of James 
B. Pratt, retired Mark Hopkins Professor of Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy at Williams College, at Williamstown, Massachusetts, 
at the age of 68. 


Bertrand Russell delivered three public lectures at Princeton 
University in December on the general subject ‘‘The Postulates 
of Scientific Method.’’ The titles of the individual lectures were 
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as follows: ‘‘Probable Inference,’’ ‘‘Physics and Knowledge,’’ and 
‘‘The Limits of Empiricism.”’ 


The Annual Congress of the Australasian Association of Psy- 
chology and Philosophy met October 23, 1943, at Sydney Univer- 
sity. The following papers were read at the sessions: ‘‘ Logical 
Positivism’? by J. A. Passmore; ‘‘The Servile State’? by John 
Anderson. . 


The Board of Editors of the Journal of the History of Ideas 
are planning to initiate a series of monographs, to be called ‘‘Stud- 
ies in the History of Ideas.’’ The project of such a series is one 
which the editors of that journal have had in mind from the begin- 
ning, and the experience of four years has made more evident the 
need for its realization. Valuable studies are from time to time 
produced which deal adequately with their special subjects at a 
length less than that of books acceptable by commercial publishers, 
but too great for publication in periodicals. The editors believe 
that inadequate provision for publishing materials of this length 
exists in America, and that such a series would receive support both 
from contributors and from readers. 

The monographs are planned to run from 60 to 120 pages in 
length, in the format of the Journal of the History of Ideas. They 
will be carefully chosen and edited by the Editorial Committee of 
that journal, following its general policy, and will appear only 
when first-rate manuscripts are available. The price will be about 
one dollar. 

The first monograph, to be issued this spring, will be a recent 
and unpublished study by Ernst Cassirer on Kant and Rousseau; 
the second will be a study of the idea of usury, by Benjamin N. 
Nelson, The Brother, the Other, and the Rise of Capitalism. Sev- 
eral other manuscripts are also on hand. 

Any suggestions or expressions of support for this series of 
monographs will be welcomed by the Managing Editor (College 
of the City of New York, New York 31, N. Y.). The editors are 
ready to consider scholarly manuscripts dealing with themes in 
intellectual history, of the appropriate length. 
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